BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON
well, shall go with me.' I was ready to accompany him; being
willing even to leave London to have the pleasure of his
conversation.
I mentioned Dr Adam Smith's book on The Wealth of
Nations, which was just published, and that Sir John Pringle
had observed to me, that Dr Smith, who had never been in
trade, could not be expected to write well on that subject any
more than a lawyer upon physick. JOHNSON. 'He is mis-
taken, Sir: a man who has never been engaged in trade him-
self may undoubtedly write well upon trade, and there is
nothing which requires more to be illustrated by philosophy
than trade does. To write a good book upon it, a man must
have extensive views. It is not necessary to have practised, to
write well upon a subject.'
The importance of strict and scrupulous veracity cannot
be too often inculcated. Johnson was known to be so rigidly
attentive to it, that even in his common conversation the
slightest circumstance was mentioned with exact precision.
The knowledge of his having such a principle and habit
made his friends have a perfect reliance on the truth of every
thing that he told, however it might have been doubted if
told by many others. As an instance of this, I may mention
an odd incident which he related as having happened to him
one night in Fleet-street. CA gentlewoman (said he) begged I
would give her my arm to assist her in crossing the street,
which I accordingly did; upon which she offered me a shil-
ling, supposing me to be the watchman. I perceived that she
was somewhat in liquor.' This, if told by most people, would
have been thought an invention; when told by Johnson, it
was believed by his friends as much as if they had seen what
passed.
We landed at the Temple-stairs, where we parted.
I found him in the evening in Mrs Williams's rooms. We
talked of religious orders. He said, 'It is as unreasonable for
a man to go into a Carthusian convent for fear of being im-
moral, as for a man to cut off his hands for fear he should
steal. There is, indeed, great resolution in the immediate act
of dismembering himself; but when that is once done, he has
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